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Satire should, like a polish*d razor keen, 


Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen. 





Lapy MonrTaGuE. 


‘Political Pas ades and Political Cari ‘ ca : i ; 
litical Pasquinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones) of Political history. They supply information as to the personal habits, and 


often as to the motives and objects of public me hich ce : , : ae : ; 
) € 1 objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere.”,-—Croker’s New Wuic Guipbe. 
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CASE OF SEDUCTION. 


We this week lay before our readers the report of a trial for 


seduction, possessing a very peculiar interest, and which has 


The 


counsel for the plaintiff opened the case, as follows :—* May 


excited a considerable sensation in the political circles. 


it please your Lordship,—Gentlemen of the Jury, this is anaction 
of trespass, brought by the plaintiff Hunt (whom I may be 
justified in calling a-miss) against one Robert Peel, for seduc- 
tion and a breach of promise ; on account of which, my client 
claims reparation in the shape of damages. The parties are 
both in a very humble sphere of life, the plaintiff being a 
professor of the black art, and the defendant having been 
some time since discharged from the situation of guard to the 


Royal George: on finding himself out of place, commenced 


, MARCH 3, 1831. 
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| as cad to another known concern called the opposition. My 
| client naturally anxious far an improvement in point of pecu- 
niary circumstances, was some time in 1830 induced to join a 
company of vagrants, at a low place of exhibition, called the 
Rotunda, and appearing frequently in public, acted in such a 
manner, as to raise a fire in the breasts of many of the audience. 
It was at this no-torious, or rather, I should say, noted place, 
that my client first, unfortunately, attracted the notice of the 
defendant, who was particularly charmed by the effect with 
which the plaintiff performed for several nights, the character 


ee a ae 


of a revyolutionist. Peel accordingly determined on forming a 
connection with poor Hunt, whom he assailed with those arts, 
and that smooth-tongued duplicity, for which you all know him 


He held torth to his too 


coufiding victim, the prospect of a permanent alliance, promised 


to be so particularly celebrated. 


that though his situation was now a bad one, he might bully 


his old master into a consent to take him back into bis service, 
aud by these arts, led the unhappy Hunt to expect a comfort- 
able place, and a most bountiful provision, For some time 
however, the virtuous scruples of the plaintiff prevailed over 
the temptations that were presented, and my client remained 
obdurate, till prevailed upon to enter St. Stephens chapel, in the 
expectation that Peel’s intentions were really honourable, and 
that a match would now in reality be effected. Alas! the too 
confiding disposition of the wretched victim, who, unacquainted 
with the real nature of the place, and allured only by the 
sacredness of its name, had been induced to enter that conta- 


minated spot, where everv union that is eifected, results from 

















50 
interest or some baser passion, and is hardly ever known to be 
desirable. How can I describe to you the remorse of my 
agonized client on finding that the fatal connection had been 
formed, and character sacrificed, while the heartless betrayer 
had no sooner gained his end, than he laughed at, and aban- 
doned his wretched victim.—Need I say more on the distress- 
ing subject, you are all aware of the criminal conversations 
that have taken place in a certain house, since the miserable 
Hunt became one of the Commons. Can it be wondered 
at, that a person in the situation of my client, should have 
yielded when brought by artifice within the contaminating in- 
fluence of those walls, within which temptations present them- 
selves, that have proved too powerful even for the firmest 
resistance. IT shall now, Gentlemen of the Jury, procced to 
call evidence. The seduction is not disputed by the other 
the will 


to points of character, and to an injury with the defendant’s 


party, and examination of witnesses be confined 
circumstances, which will, of course, be taken into considera- 
tion, in the amount of damages. 

The first person called was Mr. Croker— 

Counsel.—I have subpeened you Mr. Croker, in order to 
ascertain the defendant’s circumstances. You were, I believe, 
his fellow servant ¢ 

Answer.—lI was. 

Counsel.—W hat are you now ? 

Answer.—Nothing particular. 

Counsel.—So I have understood, but what is your present 
employment ? 

Answer.—Oh! T help the opposition. 

Counsel.—In what manner @ 

Answer.—By trying to get people to go with it, and open- 
ing the door for those who feel disposed to do so. 

Counsel.—That is, you are ready to take them in ? 

Answer.—Certainly, I feel myself bound to do justice to 
my employers. 

Counsel.—Well, now let me ask you as to the Defendant’s 
property, what has he, tell me honestly, what you think he’s 
worth ! 

Answer.—Miust I answer that question on my oath ? 

Counsel.—Most assuredly, to the best of your belief. 

Answer.—Why, conscientiously | should not say he was 
worth any thing. 

Counsel.—You misunderstand me; from what you know of 
Peel’s 


Answer.—From what I know of Peel, I feel convinced that 


circumstances, should you say they were independent ? 


nothing about him is éndependent. 
As nothing at all could be made of this witness, another was 


YU 


called te prove the amount of defendant’s property, and his 
ability to pay damages, which closed the case for the prosecution, 
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The counsel for the defence said he should not detain the 
court with a lengthy speech on the merits of the case, but 
should at once call evidence touching the plaintiffs previous 
character, which would, he presumed at once, show that this 
was not a case for heavy damages. Sir Charles Wetherell was 
accordingly called. 

Counsel.—Do you know the Plaintiff ? 

Answer.—I do. 

Counsel.—Do you not consider that the Plaintiff was always 
a person of very easy virtue, requiring very little persuasion to 
get at it ? 

Answer.—Quite the contrary. I always thought the com- 
plainant’s virtue particularly difficult to get at. 

Counsel.—Well! but if you were asked for Hunt’s cha- 
racter, what kind of one should you give ? 

Answer.—None at all. 

Counsel.—That is sufficient. 

Cross-examined by Plaintiff’s Counsel, —Stay, Sir Charles, 
let us know who you are before we take your testimony. Allow 
mo to ask you a few questions 

Stir Charles.—If those queries are insulting, I shall seek 
re-dress. 

Counsel.—Which is, I confess, 


Well, Sir Charles, are you not 


a thing that your appear- 
ance would seem to require. 
notorious for your Jad and abandoned habits ! 

Answer.—I have been ridiculed on account of my habits, 
but, however Jad, no one can ever say that they are aban- 
doned. 

The Jury here put an end to the trial by declaring thei 
minds were made up, and the verdict was delivered by the 
foreman, as follows :— 

“ We have come to a resolution that the Plaintiff’s repnta- 
tion has been completely destroyed, and as character is a 
thing of some moment to most persons, it is desirable that 
reparation for it should always be made as near its value as 
possible. We therefore, after mature deliberation, give a 
verdict for Hunt.—Damages—One FARTHING.” 
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Royal Rigs. 

Their Majesties we rejoice to say were never in the enjoyment ol 
better health than at present. At the Levee, on Wednesday, the King 
was extremely jocular with many of the Lords and Gentlemen presented 
to him.—Court Circular. 

What are we to infer from the preceding paragraph! Are 
we to presume that his Majesty has an utter contempt for eourt 
ceremony, and that he not only turus a Levee into a faree, but 
jocularly (to use an expression suited to the occasion) con- 
descends to run his royal rigs upon the company. The Court 
Journal makes out William the Fourth a second King Arthur, 
who as every one knows from the burlesque of Tom ‘Thumb, 
made fun of his courtiers, and was graciously pleased to damn 








their petitions. We are glad to have sucha true son of Momus 
on the throne, and relished particularly his late summary mode 
of disposing of the Dublin Noodles and Doodles. If his Majesty 
continues his humorous career, we shall expect to find some day 
that he has by one bold slap turned into pleasant burlesque the 
entire mummery of a Levee or Drawing Room. How easily 
might he explode the whole system of Court humbug by a 
single movement. We think he has a disposition that way, 
and only waits for a little encouragement. 

‘¢ It was intimated to a distinguished personage now at Brighton, 
that as the Cholera had reached London it might be dangerous to go 
thither. The necessity for that distinguished personage’s visit to the 
metropolis is deemed by those who advise him, essential to the settle- 
ment of the Reform Bill. It was thoughta fortunate coincidence to lay 
hold of the Cholera as a pretext for a counter movement, and feminine 
apprehension was brought to bear upon domestic affections. We give 
the answer as it has reached us:—‘* No; [have promised to be in town, 
and me, if it ended in a trip to Davy’s locker, go, I will!’’ God 
bless the tongue that spoke these words, and God preserve the speaker 
from all maladies, even beyond the ordinary duration of human life. 

News. 

We are truly sickened by the paragraphs constantly appear- 
ing in the papers, putting the King in the light of a low and 
indecent blackguard. It is true that his Majesty had at one 
time a funny propensity for walking unattended in St. James’s- 
street, and shaking hands with the first person he met, but he 
has lately given the thing up, as he found many were disposed 
to take unpleasant advantage of his easy habits; but our 
beloved sovereign, never, we are sure, made use of the 
blackguard expressions thrust into the royal mouth by the 
cockney Editor of the.Vews whoin measuring the monarch’s habits 
by the standard of his own, substitutes for an easy and unres- 
trained manner, the lowest and most disgusting ribaldry. His 
Majesty did not come to town out of a contemptible spirit 
of bravado; he came to pass the Reform Bill, it is true, but not 
to beard the Cholera, which by his own proclamation, he con- 
fesses to be any thing but a matter for ridicule. We really 
should like to prosecute the Editor of the Wews for petty 
treason. 

Twaddle. 

The amiable Duchess of Northumberland ever since her return to 
London, has been unremitting in her attentions to her great charge, the 
Princess Victoria, to whom her Grace is governess, A visit to Kensing- 
ton palace is her daily occupation.—Ccurt Journal. 

The above passage is replete with humbug, of the most aris- 
tocratic order. We shall say nothing of the Duchess of Nor- 
thumberland’s amiability, for it is a matter we are unacquainted 
with, but we must beg leave to question the value of such in- 
struction, as the wife of a Tory Duke will be likely to impart 
to achild destined to occupy hercafter the throne of England. 
We suspect the present prospects of this country are such that 
the doctrines of illiberality, certain to be instilled into the 
Princess’s mind by her amzadle governess, will be but of little 
service, either tothe future Queen herself, or to the people 
whom she will probably have to rule over, The Court Jour- 
nal was wrong in calling the Princess Victoria a great charge 
to her preceptress, though we will admit her little royal High- 
ness might with propricty have been spoken of as a great 
charge to the country. 
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‘ Brevity is the soul of wit.’’—Shakspeare, 


Epigram. 
(On Her Majesty’s supposed hostility to the Reform.) 
Oh! should the Queen indeed opp:se the Bill, 
Shall we not mourn she’s wedded to her Will * 
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The Blood Red Enight. 

A certain ex-Attorney General’s bare-faced impudence, is 
by no means astonishing. For Scarlett to blush would be 
impossible, 

Epigram. 

(On an Ordination by the Bishop of London.) 
Bloomfield his priestly orders may dispense, 
But they will never make a man divine, 

The holy spirit is a mere pretence, 
Tis but the Devil entering the swine. 


Wolves in Sheep's Clothing. 


The real cause of Sir H. Parnell's dismissal from the situation 
he lately occupied, is that, instead of being a Secretary, he 
was in fact a Secret-tory. 

Epigram. 
(On a certain M. P.’s indisposition. ) 
ITaste son of Celsus—Perceval is i]]— 
Dissect an ass before you try your skill. 


Making the Windows Fast. 
A stranger observing the windows of Apsley House very 
carefully boarded, enquired ** whether it was a preparation for 
keeping the general fast ¢ 


Plenty of Causes but no Effects. 


Lord Eldon said the other night that he should act accord- 
ing to his conscience, and, in his own conduct, he should have 
no regard to the consequence. Was not the ex-Chancellor yet 
discovered, that his conduct is of no consequence. 


A dispesition to Rock. 

We perceive by the papers that a cliff at Farnley, being 
very much worn, has vaturally fallen. We wish we could 
perceive a similar inclination to give way in a certain ether 
Wharn-cliffe. 

A distinction not without a difference. 


The two most distinguished personages in the realm are said 
to differ materially on points of political opinion. We presame 
their great distinction is the chief cause of their difference. 


Want of Sympathy. 


We understand the Duke of Glocester is opposed to Reform 
on the ground that it is a foolish measure. This is a good 
reason why he ought to vote for it, for he should really have a 


fellow-feeling for a Silly Bill. 


Giving a Cut. 

Colonel Sibthorpe said the ether night he voted against the 
Anatomy Bill on account of the clause which proposed to give 
the bodies of lunatics for dissection. We cousider his oppo- 
sition to the measure perfectly natural, for every one has his 
peculiar prejudices. 

Inflam-atory. 

The Tories assume to themselves much credit for their 
anxiety to allay the excitation in the minds of the people. 
There are some of them, who we will admit would bo found 
extremely efficacious in preventing passions from being inflamed ; 
for in such a case who would deny the utility of pumps ? 


A Flat. 
Mr. Hunt says the best way to put an end to the l/s (hills) 
of life, would be to bring all men on a level, 








THEATRICALS. 
We take to ourselves some credit for 
to point out the humbug which has characterized hitherto the 
system of Monkey Mason’s management. ‘The press is now at 
him on all sides, from the Times to the Tatler, and his pro- 
spectus is pronounced to be the most impudent hoax that even 
in these days has been resorted to for the deception of the 
Last Saturd: ay, by way of novelty, we had J7. Barbicre 
dt Siviglia, in which a Signora Albertina, who had failed i 
subordinate part, was thrust into the character of alia 
We have such a sensitive antipathy to hurting any one’s feelings, 
that we would not tell the lady how abominab ly she failed in 
her performance. Were we to say all we could upon the 
subject, we should overpower her with thee onvic tion of I owl 
fearful ine ficiency, She was sufficiently reminded of i t by the 
hisses with which the audience fayoured her strains, presenting 
an obligato accompaniment far more ap propriate than agreeable: 
Mason, by way, we presume, of for exposing his 
tric kery, endeavoured to bring us into contempt by putting 
forward a Signor V. Galli, as the representative of Ficaro. 
The person who thus was made to libel us, bas, to do him 
an admirable with considerable taste and 
power, but he has no more humour than the most degraded of 
our liter: ary counte ‘rfeits. It was an attempt af severity and 
personal insult on the part of the manager, but it did not take, 
Whether it is that the frequenters of the King’s ‘Theatre have 
since our appearance, had a more thorough appreciation of the 
character, we hardly like to say, but certain it is the dulness 
of Galli’s Figaro gave rise to considerable impatience. Curioni 
went to sleep in the part of Almaviva, but by the force of habit, 
snore in tune to the music. He seems to earn his 
merely looking into the opera twice 
when he somnambulizes 


having been the first 


public. 


yy ing us off, 


“7 


justice, bass voice, 


contrived to 
Salary with singul ir ease, \ 
a week, to take his after-dinuer nap, 
upon the stage, and manages to get up a grunt to the orchestral 
accompaniments, 

Drury Lane has made, as we anticipated,a sorry speculation 
of Rohert the Devil, We omitted in our last critique to men- 
tion the wonderful good nature of Miss Ayton, who, though 
received with every evening for singing out of tune, 
smiles upon the audience with the most provoking complai- 
sance. We are very happy, indeed, to say that the lady 
relishes a little wholesome disapprobation, because it is an 
article of which all who listen to her, must as a matter of 
course be prodigal. 

Madame Vestris has brought out during the past week a new 
and successful one act trifle. Her company has lately lost one 
through a circumstance that has caused 
some talk in the theatrical world, and wiil probably, we are 
informed, become the subject of publie investigation. We are 
of course in the secret of all the particulars, but decline saving 
anything at present. When the affair shall be made known, 
our thorough knowledge of the facts will enable us to make 
some interesting comments. Covent Garden continues to play 
the Fiend Father every night, though it draws nothing to the 
treasury. This is but a poor triumph over the rival establish- 
ment, whose example the had better follow. by 
turning the opera into an afterpicce. : 

We went on Monday evening to the Strand 
we witnessed the piece 
utomaton. It 
the means of introducing 
named Bland, in the part of one of those 
calledsinging-lovers, who squall andtalk seutimentin blue sur- 


hisses 


or two of its members. 


managers 


where 
the 


Was 


Theatre. 


production of a new ecalied 


us some amusement, Inasmuch as it 


to our notice a fat little gentleman 


gave 


Insip) id pe rsonages 
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touts and white trowsers ; he had to represent a stuffed figure, a 
character for which his want of animation peculiarly fitted 
him, and he was, we must admit, perfectly at home in his 
part of the automaton. He annoyed us once or twice by 
singing out of tune; but he made ample amends by his inno- 
cently stupid acting, which caused us a great deal of merriment, 
There isa Mr. Forrester at this house, who acts with some 
spirit, and the concern appears on the whole to be spiritedly 
managed, 

The Surrey continues to bring forward strongly caste pieces, 
and is, we belie ‘ve, thriving. We however strongly object toa 
system of puffing which is equally useless when a theatre is in 
We are told inred ink, as if the very 
characters were blushing for their hoast, that the house 
been crammed every night to an overflow. These an- 
of theatrical inundations are thingsin which we 
put no faith, and we therefore deprecate them as tending 
to detract from the respectability of any establishment. ‘The 
Surrey has a tale nted company, and therefore there is less 
necessity in this case for the adventitious aid of bombast and 
to render it attractive. 


a bad or good condition. 
OWl 


has 
nouncements 


pulf, 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The inquest of a ‘Constant Subscriber,” is not sufliciently piquant 
for Figaro. 
A poor illiterate wight, whose frenzy really distresses us, has sent us 
an abusive, illspelt, and ungrammatical letter, on the subject of our re- 
marks on Wood’s singing ; he wonders how it is that the public admire 


the Figaro, and hopes it will not reach 52 numbers. He must be stark 


mad, poor fellow! 


J. B’s suggestions shall certainly be attended to. 
We feel much obliged by the le tter of C. S. K. which is evidently die- 


tated in a very friendly spirit, many of his hints he will perceive have 


been already acted on. 

Were ally pity an “enemy to fudge,” 
bad terms with himself. 

We are obliged to a law student, 
nication. 

We cannot avail ourselves of F. O C.’s ofler, by inserting even one 
of his string of witticisms. His communic ation is left for him with ow 


dustman. 
.W. and Y, O. S. are both inadmissible. 

X. Y. will not, we hope, have cause to complain a second time, on the 
subject of which his letter treated. 

‘The whole of the back numbers of Figaro 1n London may now be had, No.2 
having this week been a second time reprinted. 

No. 3 conti uns portraits of the Poliiical Burkers, 

No. 4 is embellished with Siz Caricatures of the pri incipal performers in the 


Grand Political Pantemime. 
No. 5 has a cut of the Tory Party 
No. 6 shows the application of the Poiitical Stomach Pump. 
No. 7 is enriched with an ace uri ite represent ation of The Tor y Rioters. 
No. 8 is illuminated by two splendid caricatures, representing The Shem ing 


8 
of the B/ (é »}; Sheep and. I ihn Bu dl ana his Burdens. 

No. 9 is ornamented with A View of the Entrance to Parliament, and anothe: 
of the Old Pump in that quarter. 

No. 10 is illustrated with a caricature of the Reform Battering Ram, 

No. 11] contains Sit Caricatures illustrative of Political Valentines. 

No. 12 hasaspicy ce ricature of a Bishop u ith the Blue Cholera. 


for he must, of necessity, be on 


but can make no use of his commu- 


sRTs.—In the beginning of March, 132, will be published, No. LL ofa New 


to be continued Weekly, price three-pence) under the title of 


LO STUDIO, 

To be solely dedicated to the purposes, and honestly devoted to the interests of 
Arts. 
mncing this work for publication the Proprietors strongly deprecate the idea 
in opposition to, or ees or Competition with any other periodical 
n pr jected with a view to counteract the 
blic mind, by the narrow, short-sighted, and 
adopted atthe present day. 
consisting of reviews"of works o: 
critiques upon public exhibitions, or private collections ; origira 
of miscel] matter, interesting alike to the artist and 
amateur. Alladverti-eme separate, and stitched inside the wrapper 

N.B. The proprietors will fee! obliged by any suegestions respecting the work 
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